profc::^::^ Lon . [n this arcr. the conaboratLon of 
school::^ and associations is sought. 

2. [n-scrvice is the responsibility of the employer 
who may offer it directly, contract to have it 
ot'fered, or sulisidizc the individual in his own 
pursuit of the learning. 

3. Clontinuifig education is the res j)ons ib i 1 Ity of 
the individual, but making it possible is a 
i-es[ions ib i 1 i ty shared by all interested parties. 

To round out uuv discussion of the definitions of inscrvice 
education, let us consider finall>' the definition used by the committee 
which prc[iaied the Ja.mes Report, Teacher [iducation and Training , in lingland 
in 1 '.K : 

The third cycle [i user vice education} comprehends the 
who 1 e r; i n g e o f activities by wli i c h t e ac hers can extend 
t he i r pc rsona I educat lea , d eve lop the i r profess ional 
coinc/et ence and im[:)rove their understanding of educational 
[:> r i nc i [:> 1 es and t echn i cjues . 

\ote rfiat tais linglisli definition is comprehensive ("the whoio range of 
activities") rather than restrictive in scoj^ie. fTirthcr, it recognizes 
tliree legitimate purposes: (1) extension of tlie tcachcr^s personal 
education (whether or not this contributes to improvement of his perfor- 
mance]; and two purposes foi' instructional improvement, {2) professional 
competence (academic field or subject matter) and (3) educational principles 
and tcchni(|ues- These latter two happen to coincide with the two facets of 
wh a t I low s am d e f i n e s as " con t i n u i n g p r o f e s s i on a 1 education." 

i.ssjn:s l^iVsiin_ B_v_jm-: nni' im tions 

Tlie pui-pose of comparing and contrasting various definitions of 
inservicr tcachei' education is not so much to try to find one that is 
"correct" or even one that is more widely a[:)plicable than the rest. hach 
o]\c is cori'ect in its own way, and yet none is correct to the exclusion of 
thv othei'S. ()b\'iously, different writei\; have different purposes in mind. 
.\ school adm i n i St /-ator , foi' example, in charge of inscrvice piograins or a 
Tisti'ict or a scIkh. ' needs a different definition from a university 
profess{)r [)i-()posing new or-gan i .-.at i ona 1 structures for cooperative efforts 
in teacher' education. The i-eal pui'pose of the comparisons is to show that 
Thiert- .irc dii'fei-ent [joints c/f view and to raise the issues imj:)licit in tiiem. 

At this point it seems useful to review the definitions presented 



ni^)vc, with a view towai-d expiicatint; the alternative answcM's to the 
quest 1 on> t noy ra i se . 

(1 ) Wli!:N? This is the one element in the definitions on which 
tii<Te a!'e no s[if)stant i \-e d i f l"e I'enee s , The various ways of phrasing 

i use rv i ee"- - "fo 1 I ow i ng en t ry to the pro fes s i on" f Hows am ) , "during se rv i ee" 
fflass}, "afte: . . .eert i f ied and en)plo>'cd" (Ciogan), or "after receiving... 
iriirial teachin;^ cl' I't i f i ca t e and after beginning professional p-actice" 
(lidelfelt and .Johnson )- -a 1 1 mean the same thing. The other definitions 
d.) not e\-"n s[K-c!i*\' a time element. 

(Jj WHAT? There are two basic approaches to the scope of 
1 nsc- rv 1 v'L- education: comprehensive or restrictive, ['ither everything is 
included th;.t in any way contr ifnites to the continuing education of teachers 
(llass. lidelfelt and dohnson , Harris and Ik-ssent ibroad), dames Report); or 
el-" the range of ■'.ctivities is restricted in some way. The most common 
definitional res 1 1" i c t i on s are that the activity be part of a planned, 
systematic program (Harris and Bessent (narrow), Orrangc and Van Ryn) or 
that the activity consist of cither work or study (Cogan), 

('3 1 WHId^}-:? Here again the primary choice is between some 
restj'iction and no restriction. Most definitions do not restrict inscrvicc 
education to any particular locations. Cogan specifies the school and the 
c(Wlege as tfie two proper places for conducting inscrvicc, 

(;) RV WHOM? The tjuestion of who shall conduct inservice teacher 
educaticM". is one of the central issues in the field. The two extremes 
found in the definitions above both come from NF:A j)uhl i cat ions : "administra- 
tive or supervisory officials" (N'RA Research Division) and "a teacher... 
singly or with otlier teachers" (lidelfclt and Johnson). Most definitions 
liecline to limit th.e "change agent" to any specific category of persons, 
thereh)' allowing a wide range of possible inservice ti'ainers. This stance 
reflects the actual situation in inservice education: several different 
categories of jKM^sons do in fact conduct inservice teacher education-- 
t eacfiers t liemsel ves , admi ii i s t racors , supervi sors , prof es.-.ors , consultants . 
This issue seems to be a factiK'il oiie - -depend i ng on the circumstances In 
eachi s i tuat ion--and not properly an a priori definitional one. 

(.S) |T)R WHOM'.' Ihe basic issue here is whether a. scheme of in- 
service education should provide training for classroom teachers only 
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(Loy.an, lalolt'L-lt and .lolmsun, .l:inios IvL'po ]• t J ; lov tv:\chvv<^ , supervisors, :i!k1 
.idi:!! n i St r;i t ors 'H.iss/NSSl: MJS" 1 ; or- for sonic other, more hi-oadly dcfinoLl 
;,'rnnp. Ihc iatlL'r catoi^ory iiia>' bo ox]irossod as "educational personnel" 

Research l)!vision), "p ro fe s s i i)na 1 s la f f inein[)e rs" (Harris and Bessent), 
or 'School persv>:incr' (Orrange and \'an R>'n ) , A broad definition of the 
recipients of inservice education is jirobably useful here, in light of the 
'cai-iety ot" neu roles beini; explored in teachint^, r.uch as in differentiated 
staffing, te:cii tL\aching, and the use of paraprofess i ona Is , 

(o) TIlKOUfiH WflOM? The question of who is responsible (and who 
:m\--. I I'or in^tTvico education is another central issue in the field. This 
i -;:;:)»..• is to be d i st i ni;ui slied from the issue of who conducts inservice educa- 
tion, aithuui'.ii tiie issues are related and the parties involved in the solu- 
tions to the two issues may often coincide. This is the political and 
fiscal issiiL'--who initiates inser\ice teacher education programs, evaluates 
tlieni, cpianges thorn, ctmtrols them? Most of the definitions considered in 
tins paper do nt)t address this Ljuestion, Orrange and Van Ryn include the 
vai'.u'^' requ i i-emen t that inservice educat i on"shouid be publicly supported," 
Howsani's set of ca t c^lh) r- i es here is proiKibly the most useful, allocating the 
pr-imar-y responsibilities among the interested parties: "pro-service" to the 
colleges; "in-service" to the employers (i.e., the schools); and "continuing 
professi(Hial" to the individual teacher. This issue is also among the most 
complex in in/.ervice education and shouhd perhaps not be settled a prior: by 
a dL' f i n i t ion. 

; ) I'dlVV The issue of what the purpose of inservice teacher 
education sfKuiid he has more divergent answers than any other issue addressed 
\)v the del'init ions. I.et us cc^isidor the various purposes envisaged: 
(a) "to contribute to improvement on the Job" (Mass); 
( ) "to promote professional gi'owth and development" 

{ XiiA Rosea rch D i v i s i on ) ; 
!c} " im{M\n'enient of professional staff members" (Harris and 

liessent (l)nKid ) ] ; 
(d) "instructional improvement of professional staff members" 

Ila rr i s and Bes sent (narrow) ) ; 
f ; o i nc rease the competenc i es - -know 1 edge , skills, and 

at t i tudes--needed. . . in the performance o f . . . a ss i gned 
responsibilities" (Ori'ange and Van Ryn); 

8(1 



(f) "special preparation needed l)y virtue of being assigned 
to a situation" (Howsam--''in-service education"); 

(g) "deva^lopmcnt of knowledge and skills which were not 
available at the time of pre-scrvice preparation'' 
(IlowsaiTi--"cont inuing profess ional educat ion") ; 

(hj to "extend. . .personal education" (James Report); 
(i) to "develop .. .profess ional competence" [James Report); 
and 

( j ) to " improve .. .understand i ng of educational principles 
and techniques" (James Report). 
These various purposes can be summarized into three broad categor- 

i V s : 

(A) Ji)B-()R I h\TI:I) : This is education to meet the needs of the 
spec i f i c j oh sit uat ion in which the teacher finds him- 
self. The priorities here are set presumably by the 
employer. They include--although this is not mentioned 

in any of the definitions --the specific educational needs 
of the children being taught. (Purposes (a), (d) , (e) , 
(f)). 

(B) PROF'f.SSION'-ORIEiNTnO: This is education as a teaching 
professional, regardless of any specific job assignment. 
(Purposes (b), (g) , (i), ( j ) ) . 

(C) PERSOiN-ORinNTED : This is education for the sake of the 
teacher as an individual, beyond the requirements of the 
job or ^ven of the profession. (Purposes (c) and (h)). 

Of coui-se the purposes of inservice education and their inclusion 
ill or (Hiiission from a derinition of "inservice education" will vary according 
to the writer and his s i tuat ion - -wnat he needs his definition for. 

(8J MOW? The issue of how inservice education should be conduct- 
e(l--what techniques, what media of i nstruct ion--nas been, appropriately, 
omitted from the definitions given. The closest approach to the issue is the 
(Hiest i on -bcgg i ng reference to "by appropriate means" in the NEA Research 
IMvision's paper. This issue is entirely a factual one. 

^ IN Tf n).\S AND ISSUES 

A comparative analysis of eight definitions of "inservice teacher 
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education," drawn from various sources in two countri>:s ovei' the span of 
eivU^teen years, recapitulates a summary of the major issues today in the 
field of insei'viee c^chication. This result is surprising, to this reviewer 
at least. 

One would think tliat definitions (if not arguments or positions) 

would tend to converge, or that if they tended to diverge (as they in fact 

did), they would in any case not provide any hint of the substantive, factual 

problems in the field. Quite the contrary is true. The results of this 

analysis--a catalogue of issues and p rob! ems- -are repi'oduced rather eloselx^ 

by the liter\atLU'e reviews of co 1 1 ai^o ra t i ve arrangements''"^"^'' and of the 

(12) 

var-ieties and contexts of inservice teacher education which follow. 



Riiri:RiiNc:ii noths 



(1) That portion of the teacher^s education which prcccLlcs his initial 

certification and employment is known as "prescrvicc teacher education." 
"l'reser\' i ce'* generally corresponds in fact with college or university 
[ireparation for teaching, whereas "inscrvice" is often treated as a 
residual category and therefore is used to include everything else in a 
teacher's education thereafter. 

(J) Th i is, of course, a working definition. It is not meant to be uniformly 
jirecise or valid when applied to every possible variation in teacher 
pi'eparation {practices, such as student teaching or provisional certifi- 
ca t i on . 

(3) C. (ilenllass, "In-service Hducation Today," .Velson B. Henry, ed. , Tn- 
Service hdiication for Feachers, Supervisors, and y\dm i n i s t rat ors : The 

I- ifty-sixth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Fxlucation , 
i'art I, p. 13. Chicago: NSSl:, 1957. 

(4) Morris L. Cogan, "Current Issues in the hducat ion of Teachers," Kevin 
Ryan, ed . , Te acher Ixlucation: The Seventy- fourth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of liducation . Part II, p 220. Chicago: NSSh, 1975. 

{fj) Research Division, National F:ducat ion Association, Inservice hducation 

of Teachers: Research Summary 1966-Sl , p. 5. Washington, D.C.: National 
Fklucation Association, 1966. HRIC RD 022 728. 

(6) Roy A. hdelfelt and Margo Johnson, Introduction to Rethinking In-Service 
F.ducation, p. 5. Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1975. 

(7) Ben M. Harris and Wail and Besscnt , In-Service Eiducation: A Guide to 
B etter Practice , p. 2. Hnglewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1969. 
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(8) Patricia A. Ori'ange and Mike Van Ryn, 'Wv^cncy i^olcs and Responsibilities," 
Roy A. lidelfelt and Ma rgo Johnson, eds., Reth 1 nk i ng I n-Scrv i ce lidueat i c^n , 
p. 4*^. Washington, P.C: National I-diication Association, 197S. 

(9) Robert B. Ilowsam, "Cove rnane e of Teacher ndiication by Consortium," John II. 
Hansen, cd . , Covcrnance by Consortium , p. 18. Syracuse: The Multi-State 
Consortium on Performance-Rased Teacher Iklucation, 1974. 

(10) Teaclier Training and F.ducation: A Report by a Committee of Inquiry 

Appo i nted i)y the Secretary of State for Hducat ion and Science, Unde r the 
C hairmanship of Lord James of Rusholmc , p. 5, para. 2.2. London: Mcr 
Majesty's Stationery Office, 1972. 

(11) See section on collaborative arrangements in inscrvicc teacher education, 
elsewhere in this review. 

(121 See section on the varieties and contexts of inscrvicc teacher education, 
elsewhere in this review. 
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OTlll-K ISSDliS 1\ INSIiRVICi; TliACi IliR fiDlICATION 



A Jvl^Jjii'^ oi'^ Till-: Ki:vn:w 

This litLM\'itiirc review has already raised aiul discussed the iiiajor 
eon I einpo r'a I'v issues in in service teacher education. Definitions analyzed the 
vai'iou-. uays in which writers liave differed in defining the term over the 
p:i<>t two decades, and fr(Mn these diffei'cnces elicited a series of subst ar-)t- i ve 
issues concernin^^; the subject. Varieties examined the full gamut of d i f - 
fei-ent acti\ities ac;uall>' being conducted as inservice teacher education, 
and suggested a typology of contexts within which to understand them as a 
whole. Vjirietics also reviewed the history and current state of the art 
of resear'ch on inservice teacher education. Col I ah o rat ivc Arrangements cx- 
{:)loi-ed the possible i /iterre I at ionsh i j)S of the various entities concerned with 
inservice educat i on - - 1 he i r interests, their responsibilities, and their 
limitations. This final section of the literature review will detail several 
I'eniaiaing issues that have not been fully treated in the prccedinp sections. 



lA'AUJATIOX 

Per-hans no other single element in an inservice program is so 
important as evaluation. One writer has called evaluation "the most powerful 
tool and most significant variable"'-^' in inservice education. Although it 
is doui:)tful that evaluation should !)e considered, strictly speaking, a 
variable, its im])ortance is nonetheless undeniable. hivaluation is essential 
both for assessing the degree of success of past inservice programs and for 
guiding the tlirection of Future [:)rograms. In the financial aspect of inser- 
vice education, evaluation "serves to give an account of the effectiveness of 

(2) 

money spent and to justify future financing of inservice programs." 

Aside from the central ity of evaluation to any scheme of inservice 
education, iie one }X)int on which virtually all the literature agrees is 
the lack (■.■ adei|uate evaluation systems. '■^^ One writer, who made a comj^re- 

lot 
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h'.Misiv'j survL'V ui" uva I nation mctlu)ds, ct)ncludcd that there is no systematic, 
i^enei'ally applicable method of evaluation yet de ve 1 oped . '^^ ^ ^ Almost all the 
studies revic'wed were purely descriptive.^"^ Among the more common methods 
currently in use are the fo 1 1 i.nv i n g : tjues t i onna i re , self-report, ^^ehavioral 
observation, codipa rat i ve testing; oi' teachers, and comparative testing of 
pup lis. 

Tile problem here is on-^ that strikes deep, I'irst, all the assump- 
tions underlying the purposes of inservice education must be made explicit; 
.;o far, they have not been. Once this has been done--thc philosophical 
foinida t i oris laid, positing the existence of an agreed-upon, measurable 
uuafit i t>'- - 1 hen the technology of measurement must be developed and refined 
to tile point where it is universally applicable. 

An issue discussed in the literature almost as much as evaluation 
is tiiat of incentives for motivation or rewards). The j^roblcm of incentives 
is not so serious as that of evaluation, for which it is generally agreed 
tiiat there is no existing solution and little hope for one in the near future. 
There are already many recognized, traditional methods of motivating teachers 
to continue their cduca t ion . ' ^ Most of these involve linking salary incite- 
ments to a certain number of "units" or "credits" for inservice activities, 
in whatever form the teacher chooses (workshops, college courses, etc.). 

The problem with incentives is basically this: inservice education 
in the past fias not been effective enough, and it is going to become much 
more imjn^rtant in iho near future. ^'^^ New incentive systems, therefore, are 
going to liave to [)e developed in order for other inservice goals to be 
accomplished. It is not that the traditional formula (inservice units adding 
up to increased salary] will have to be discarded, but rather alternative 
metiiods of rewards must be addled. 

The essence of the new approaches to incentives is teacher partici- 
-:)ation. A major review of studies of inservice programs concluded that 
iTiosi^ with the best chance of being effective are "those that involve teachers 
in planning and managing their own professional development activities, 
pursuing personal and collective objectives, sharing, applying new learnings 
and receiviuiz feedback." 

O 
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ThcM'c live \^vvvvii\ dW'Ccrcut wa\'s of s t rue t u r i n^.', t cacfier jKirtici[i; - 
t i*Mi into in service inij; rams . One roiu e is tiwoui^h the teacher associatioi; 
■["he aiRl the Al-T are both a'.U't)ca I i n^^ t.liat insoivice hL-coino a suhject of 

collect i\-e Ivi rL',a i a i and tliai certain guarantees and limitations conceming 
inseri'ice he i ncor[H)rat ed intt) the teacher-'s cont ract . ^ ^ ^ Another ajij)iaach 
is To provide the teacher with time plus resources: either released time 
dui'in^i tl\e scht)t)I week or else a sahhatical leave; and resources in the form 
of a teacher- center or library or other enabling Facilities for indeiiendent 
work , 

Ifu.' l)asic fiaw in the traditional incentive scheme is that the means 
accumulation of inservice u.^ ) ^^.s replacf'd the end (imjiroved professional 
ju.' r ft ) r-i.ia nc<-' ) , 

A r'cview of the literature re\'eals that a considerable amount of 
t[io{iyJit and effort has been directed toward using inservi-e teacher education 
in conjunction with certain other problems in education. Tn i s is an inter- 
esting phenomenon. These are not problems internal to inservice education 
itself; these are problems to whicli inservice education is seen as a n oss i b 1 c 
solut ion . We choose to call them ancillary problems, as they stand in a 
dcjiendent relation to inservice education. » 

Another way of a[iproaching these j^roblems i ^ to consider them as 
secondary purposes of inservice teacher education. The primary purposes ov 
inservice teacher education have been discussed above: they relate to the 
job, to the profession, and to the individuality of teachers, and they arc 
generally applicable in any inservice situation. Secondary purposes, on the 
other hand, are ciiosen on an ad noc basis and are applicah ? only in particu- 
lar situation within the context of a limited time and location. 

Although these problems are not by their nature internal to inservice 
teacher education, the design of inservice teacher education programs with 
a \'iew toward solving them does have serious implications for inservice 
teacher education itself. Several basic questions suggest themselves. Wliat 
are the proper limits, if any, to the use of inservice teacher education for 
serving purposes other than its primary ones? To what extent, in the practi- 
cal realm, can inservice teacher education be stretched to cover other 
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jirohlein in t lir I^i'o.-k'-.t fioUl ot" r^liu-;! t i on? TIk':->c ({iK'Stions sliou M 

hrpt in niiiui durin,u t iio l\) 1 I o\\ i iii; briiM" ri'c ajn t (i 1 a t i on of tlu' iiujof ancillai-y 
prohh'iiis to Ihc sn lilt ion of whioli insor\'icc t'oaoluT odu...tion ]) r'OiM'^i'H-'^ ha\o 
[u"on :jlU1 i"os sod . 

A: tlio [)olitioal and soo i a I oliiiiate' ol" tho oount r-\- chani-'.os, in- 
-a-rvico odiioati on proi^rains aro oftLMi si'on as tho priiiiar}' \'oliiclo for ixM'loo- 
tin_^', th<.\^o chani.H"^ in the school. The most important historical oxaiii])le of 
this t riaul is t Ik' iiso of insorvico toaclioi' education to jM'oniotc dcsciL^rega t i on 
in tho schoolsJ^^' The trend continues toda\', although the terminology and 
t [r- eiiij)ha:;os ;i ro different. The hea\'\' emphasis on desegregation in the liiei'- 
atiire ^t" a tew yoars ago has somewhat diminislicd in the last five \'ears. 
I:Inpfla^ls is shifting to "mu 1 1 i - cu 1 1 u ra 1 awareness" and teachers are 1)0 ing 
asked to modil"y t ho i r luiconsc i ous ly racist attitudes toward minority child- 
r'on.'^"^ 11", as sovoiai 1 studies have suggest ed , ^ attitude change.^ is the 
■Host diftdcult t}pe of ohJocti\-e to acluove through inservioe teacher educa- 
tion, tfiis are;' will piad\d)ly continue to r-eceive cjuite a lot of attention 
in propor"tion t results ac}ue\'ed. 

The next most i iiportant ancillary problem for inservicc teacher 
education is curriculum change. Inscrvice programs arc seen as neccssar\' 
for installing new developments in the schools--new content in l)0th traditional 
(e,g,, "new math") and innt)vative (e.g., hiack history) subject areas, new 
toachi'ig techniques (e.g,, c. i c ^'ot each i ng} , and the use of new equipment (e,g., 
vidootape recorders). la addition, there are two countervailing trends in 
CO i-r i CO I uiii theory, fH)th of which seek to use inservicc teacher education to 
accomplish their goals. Tho first is the trend toward systematic instruction, 
the ere.ition of a national cur r i cu 1 urn . ^ ^ ^ ^ The other is the trend toward 
i nd i \' i (baa ! i /. i ng. curriculum to reflect the current and local needs of the 
i ir.riK'd i a t e commun i t >• , ^ ^ ' ^ 

Several other ancillary problems deserve mention in passing. The 
profess iona 1 i zat ion of teaching is often viewed as dependent upon a strong 
program of continuing edacation, comparable to that found in medicine and 
law, and to tliat end inservicc is indispensable. Various societal problems, 
such as ])reventing d ropout s , ^ ^ ' have been addressed through inservicc 
teacher education programs, l"inallv the oversupply of both teachers and 
teacher educators has been sought to be relieved through increased emjdiasis 
on and ut i 1 i :;.at i on of inservice education. 
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Ihroui'di In-Service liducation for Teachers." URIC lil) 013 769, 1064, 
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TiiACHiiK CORPS Ri:(:iui I TMi: VI' A\i) Ti^ciLV u:ai. i^iisouRc:!-' ''[:nti;rs 



Wu stLM-n R'l I\ ClmUlm' 

Wi 1 1 iain C. Hi 1 I , Di j-cctoi' 

l)n i vers i t y of Soat hern Ci\ 1 i forn i a 

3 1 1 StMit h Spy i ng 

I. OS Aiii^L' 1 cs , ('a 1 i \\) vn i a 900 1 S 

M i dwcst LM'ii f-M'R Cent or 
I hiyJ r. Waterman, IM rector 
(In i vers i t >' of \ehra ska 
Center for Ih'lxin lidiieation 
.■=;S().^ \orth l()th Street 
Omaha , Xebi'aska ()S1 1 0 
{\02) Sfvl-J^ys 

Croat Lakes R IR Center 
Ba rl^a va A . V ance , H i rector 
Wayne State IJn i vers i ty 
JOT'S W. Crand Bouleva rd . Jnd f 1 ot^ r 
Detrtnt , MiehM^an -182(12 
S 7^ -1(1 18 

Northeastern IMR Center 

Denial tl W, I'arker, Pi rector 

I Iowa rd lln i v e I's i t y 

1 J : 1 K St i-eet , \". W, , Su i te ^12(1 

Wash ini^ton , I), C. 2()(1(1S 

(202 ) ^,'S7-''8(>8 

Soiit hea s t ei'n R TR lienter 

Michael C. Bakei', Di vector 

fin i vers it >' Ceo i\k;i a 

."^■^^ South Milledi^e Avenue, Room 20\) 

\t \\L n . , {\cori\ I a .SOhO 1 

(ion :>42-^8o2 



V r 1 ma I-'oh i n SkUi 

1 racfier tiorj^is 

• I , s . i : t" i c o f .d!ica t i on 

loo \\Arv\ and \\ i-raie , S . W . 

W i -[j 1 rii: ton, [1 . 0 . J ojo J 

. 2i>2 ' 2 s2''s 
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.\i'Pr,Ni)i\ v> 
ri)\siii.i.\.\i' iMTrn' ii:wi-:rs 



Mr •. I ! , \!kI<.' r 

\\ 1 I h' Vl f>i 
' 1 . I'.i \-v L' 
! ! .:i : : I 
' 1 :■ . i \U . 
Ui>\\< r •■ . . Im;. I n t 
i ' : 1 Li i I i ; 

{ ; ' ; i ^ 1 i 1 M 1 ■ . 

^ I ■ \ r ^ ii I i I: •- 

I .!■■>] r.-v 

.iu> .V MI;; 

i i >>.-.i 1 .1 i .iiiv 

!' iiil i > -.i^T 

I : 1 cm ( .1 » 1 n 

^•1. 1 r- I 1 y\\ \ I. i r-p< ■ f 
I l! I t h I l:i y v i ^>on 
Wi 1 1 i.ini i:. Hill 
Willie floil 
.I.iiu^t Hunt r- 

^I:lr\■ Kc\ Iry 
li.il KniL^ht 
^I:M\i;,irct Koch 



s t r rn RTK C'.cn t i 
-Sou t hc'i s t e i-n RTi^ Cami t c r 
r.txat I.akL^s RIR Ccntor 
k;: !i s;i s State I 'n ■ vc r s i t 
Un i VLM'S i t >■ of S Mit IiLM'n ('all f\) rii i a 
Wa\au' (!oiiiit\' .lu nor (lollct^c, Detroit 
Soiit heast oni l\TR (ientcr 
LarToll (.Oiint)-, (icorgia School S^^'.tem 
Wash i riL^t on , D . V. . Pub 1 i c Schoo 1 s 
New York Teacher ('orps Network 
I'asaTena Unified School District 
\ -theastern RTR (a ntc i* 
Hos t on I nd i an (!ouiic i 1 
Re i nha r t Co 1 1 ego 

Dniiersity of Southern ('alifornia 

University of South Carolina 

University of Seattle 

Houston I nde[)endeii t School District 

University of Soutli Alabama 

Stanford University 

;'ort land COP I'rojcct 

Western RTR Center 

University of Toledo 

(!om[non Unified School District 

Wa\'ne State Un i vers i ty 

St an fo rd Un i vers i t y 

(!onsu 1 1 an t , Worcester , Mass , 

West V'ii-ginia Institute 

Pa.sadena Unified School District 



i ."1 ss 1 t L- r' 
i I 1 i L- I. i psL'>- 
Mary 

i r i i :i Ma t t Ir-w- 
Monaia Mi::is 
!''.a i'f)a ra 1 I wc 
Ko;4c r Tank rat .:. 
I hMMi 1 A Pa I'kL' r 
1 !K'>- !\-^-k 

! ' • I' r'\- l\ i 

KiciiarJ St roup 
Ik-u 1 ah i Lii:ij)k i u 

I't I'l'Ll j i 1 i o 
P>ai*bara Vance* 
Susan vuiaiand 
1' I <>\'d Wa t e rnia n 
I '01' i s V,' i I son 
.Iai;i(.'S W i 1 son 
Ivt^ucr W i 1 son 



Pasadena Un i f i od Schoo 1 !) i s t r i c t. 

Pet ro i t Cub 1 i c Schoo 1 s 

l\'do i-a 1 (lit >' Co 1 1 cgc 

No]'t hcas t ern P;TR ciont u v 

Pos . \ni;cl cs CMty Schools 

Sout hcM St cm c'cMit o r 

Western Kentiick>' Un I \'C i\s i t >' 

Northeast cMai 1\TI\ (-cntci' 

ilofst ra lin i \"ers i ty 

Clonsultant, WashLni;ton, D. C. 

Stanford Un i\'ers i ty 

Wes t ern Cent er 

Costa Mesa School Disti'ict 

Consul tant , Pet r'o i t 

Univt'T-^it/ of New Mexico 

t;rea .s R'i'R Clenter 

Pasader.a Unified School District 

Midwestern RTR Clenter 

Sout heastern R'l R C!onter 

Wayne State Un i \'ers i ty 

Nor'tdiern Ari::ona Universitv 
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